CHAPTER  XVII
BUREAUCRACY,  DYARCHY AND
SEPARATION FROM INDIA
FOR a generation or more after the reorganization of the
administration consequent upon the reunion of Burma under
one authority, the country remained a sort of arcadian back-
water. Civil officers serving there ruefully referred to it as the
Cinderella of the Indian provinces. From about 1890 until Saya
San's rebellion in 1930 there was such internal peace as no
drevious period can show, a high degree of prosperity, and a
substantial increase in population.
Until the end of the nineteenth century there was littel
change in the machinery of the central government, which
functioned very much like that of any other Indian province,
Great changes, however, were taking pkce in the outside world,
which were to have their effects on Burma. A new era of
economic competition had begun between the leading European
powers; the rapidly expanding industries of Europe needed
more and more raw materials from the tropics, and in conse-
quence Big Business was demanding the more efficient exploit-
ation of colonies. The creation of an adequate administrative
machinery for this purpose became one of the foremost aims of
government, especially from the days of Lord Curzon. Govern-
ment took on new functions, developed new departments and
services, and laissez-faire was abandoned. Nor was the re-
organization all in the interests of economic development:
social justice and native welfare were actively promoted, partly
as a means of justifying colonial rule, but also largely because a
new generation of administrators arose, who were genuinely
concerned about such matters.
The transformation began in Burma in 1897 with the
promotion of the Chief Commissioner to the rank of Lieutenant-
Governor, assisted by a Legislative Council of nine nominated
members, including five non-officials. Then in rapid succession
came the creation of separate departments for Jails and
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